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“r HE LAUNCHING of a new ar- 
iN tistic periodical is an enterprise of 
gravity which is not to be undertaken 
without a profound confidence that it is 
needed.” These words are taken from 
the opening editorial paragraph of the 
first issue of Lirurcicat Arts, which 
appeared in the fall of 1931. 

_ That such an enterprise as Lirurct- 
cAL Arts was needed will surely not be 
denied by all who take a dispassionate 
view of conditions. And the record of 
achievement during the intervening 
years gives evidence of the spirit of bal- 
ance and proportion, based on respect 
for sound tradition and on an unequivo- 
cal belief in the validity of the present 
which have been the lodestar of our 
editorial policy. This policy has also 
been based upon the conviction that the 
arts at the service of the Church should 
not be forced out of channels which may, 
at times, seem to run counter to certain 
‘advanced conceptions of contemporary 
art. Those who may feel impatient with 
the slow progress in this regard of eccle- 
siastical art in this country must realize 
that it is difficult and indeed perhaps 
unwise to attempt to build on the rather 
shaky foundations of some of the re- 
ligious-artistic manifestations of recent 
decades. It has first been necessary to 
attempt a sweeping out of outmoded 
conceptions before trying to rebuild and 
revitalize existing conditions. An insist- 
ence upon and acceptance of basic prin- 
ciples must precede any lasting effort. 
When first things are placed first, then will 
opposition, misunderstanding, apathy, 
‘and indifference meet their match. A 
progressive if slow advance in the field 
of artistic achievement may seem to be 
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the less brilliant method of action, but 
it is a surer, and in the long run, a more 
effective method. It is for these reasons 
that LirurcicAL Arts has always in- 
sisted on principles, and the contents of 
each issue of the magazine have been 
planned by that criterion. 

In this issue we present to our readers 
a scholarly discussion of the Holy 
Shroud of Turin by the Reverend Ed- 
ward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R., Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology at the Redemp- 
torist seminary of Mount Saint Al- 
phonsus, Esopus, New York. The author 
is also Secretary of the American Com- 
mission of the Holy Shroud, which is 
being organized to collaborate with the 
French and Italian Commissions. The 
purpose of these commissions is to do 
research on every aspect of the imprints 
of the shroud and on all problems re- 
lated to them. Father Wuenschel’s arti- 
cle and its accompanying photographs 
ought to be welcomed by artists who 
wish to portray Our Lord. 

One of our faithful contributors, the 
Reverend William Lallou, gives us a 
few much needed pointers concerning 
the arrangement of the altar for exposi- 
tion. Here again we note that a sense of 
balance, not to say a sense of decency, is 
needed if we are to avoid the pitfalls of 
unbridled floral and lighting displays. 
The ideas expressed during the bril- 
liantly successful Liturgical Week in 
Chicago, last October, are summarized 
by the Reverend Benedict Ehmann, 
Professor of Church Music at Saint 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New 
York. Father Ehmann’s able and elo- 
quent summation at the close of the 
Liturgical Week will long be remem- 
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bered by all who were present. The 
problems which beset the pastor and the 
sculptor are well formulated and several 
solutions suggested by a young Domini- 
can priest who is also a sculptor of note, 
the Reverend Thomas McGlynn, O.P., 
at present the Chaplain at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. Father 
McGlynn studied in Rome in 1934- 
1935, and also at the Cranbrook Acad- 
emy of Art, Michigan, 1935-1937, 
under the direction of Carl Milles. He 
has produced many fine statues; one of 
his earliest is illustrated in this issue. It 
portrays Blessed Martin de Porres. 
Tribute is paid the memory of Eric Gill 
by one of his closest friends in this coun- 
try, Graham Carey. Gill’s influence in 
ecclesiastical art and through his pub- 
lished works is very great, and his 
achievements in other fields show him to 
have been that rarest of rare persons — 
a balanced man. It is to be regretted 
that photographs of his more recent 
work were not available, particularly a 
stone reredos for Westminster Cathe- 
dral. It may be possible to reproduce 
these latest examples of Gill’s art in sub- 
sequent issues. The frontispiece, Saznt 
Joan of Arc, by Héléne Sardeau, shows a 
fresh conception of this personage and, 
as in the case of the Blessed Martin de 
Porres by Father McGlynn, may serve as 
a counter-influence to the more usual, 
sickly, behelmeted representations of 
Saint Joan. Héléne Sardeau is a sculp- 
tor of considerable experience; her latest 
work, The Slave, is a heroic figure in 
limestone for Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia; she is now in California doing 
portrait busts and executing a govern- 
ment commission for a post office relief. 
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THE ELEVENTH annual meeting of 
Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., was held on 
the afternoon of February 1 at the Con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, 1 East 91 
Street, New York City. The meeting 
was preceded by the First Vespers of the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin, sung 
by the members of the Schola Cantorum 
of the Society. After a brief business 
meeting, the members heard an inter- 
esting talk, “Modern Trends in Religious 
Art,” by Leopold Arnaud, Dean of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr Arnaud has long been inter- 
ested in the work of the Society and has 
been a welcome contributor to the book 
review columns of LirurcIcAL ARTs. 
The new President of the Society is Mr 
Joseph Sanford Shanley, an architect 
and one of the Society’s founders. 
Because of pressure of business, Mr John 
M. Dooley, our Treasurer for the past 
three years, resigned his post, and Mr 
Edward L. Sherman, has been elected to 
succeed him. The three new Directors 
are the Reverend Andrew F. Klar- 
mann, a priest of the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn and a valued member of the Schola 
Cantorum; Mrs Christopher Wyatt, 
- well known to many of our readers as 
the dramatic critic of the Catholic World, 
and Mr John M Dooley, who will con- 
tinue to give the Society the benefit of 
his advice as a Director. 


MEA CULPA! After having editorial- 
ized in the October issue concerning the 
anonymity of architects, we find our- 
selves in the embarrassing position of 
having omitted the name of the archi- 
tect of the fine alteration job of the 
Church of Saint Francis of Assisi, 
Portland, Oregon, which was described 
and illustrated in the last issue of our 
magazine. It remains for us to hope 
that this architect, Mr Francis B. 
Jacobberger, of Portland, Oregon, will 
not bear us any ill-will because of this 
unintentional omission, and we trust 
that the friend who took us to task in 
the matter will consider this avowal 
sufficient retribution. 


AMONG the many leaflets, pam- 
phlets, and other such matter that drift 
into the office in the interregnum be- 
tween issues of our magazine, none is so 
welcome as This Publishing Business, 
printed and mailed all too seldom by 
Sheed & Ward. There is always a dis- 
turbing quality about this pamphlet, 
because the reading of it raises a furious 
desire to purchase all the new books 
listed and so aptly described; yet it also 


reduces one to a level of frustration be- 
cause of a chronic financial inability to 
satisfy even the normal desires of a book 
lover. Among the many treasures listed 
in the latest effusion of these wide- 
awake Catholic publishers is another 
book by Maurice Zundel, Our Lady of 
Wisdom, reviewed in this issue of Lirur- 
cicaL Arts. And we are indebted to 
the friend who wrote the review of 
Zundel’s book for Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb’s reputed desire for the following 
epitaph: ‘He was easily satisfied with 
the best.’? What a fine motto for Lirur- 
GICAL Arts, should our Society ever rise 
to the high estate of having an official 
coat of arms! 


IN THE death of Chester Holmes 
Aldrich, the Liturgical Arts Society 
loses one of its earliest Life Sustaining 
Members. The many outstanding build- 
ings which he and William Adams 
Delano, another Life Sustaining Mem- 
ber of the Society, designed in an asso- 
ciation of forty-five years bears ample 
witness to his eminence in his profes- 
sion. He knew and worked in the great 
traditions of architecture, of music, 
painting, and sculpture. Not as an 
imitator, but enriched by his loving 
understanding of them, his work had a 
simple serenity and a breadth that is 
one of the characteristics of the houses 
of Delano and Aldrich and makes them 
not only among the most distinguished 
but also among the most livable of our 
time. 

What his countless friends both in this 
country and abroad will miss more than 
a gifted architect is what the New York 
Herald Tribune so truly called ‘“‘a good 
man.” That is the perfect description 
of Chester Aldrich — quietly cheerful, 
witty, loving music, with a natural un- 
derstanding of the right things of life 
and a generosity that gave lavishly of 
his time and interest. He was deeply 
sympathetic toward the Church and 


Eric Gill: 1882-1940 


GRAHAM CAREY 


OW CAN one, in few words, 
evaluate the life and works of such 
a man as Eric Gill? One might perhaps 
try to follow his own procedure and 
discuss the particular in the light of 
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designed the principal building of the 
Pius x School of Liturgical Music. In 
1924 he collected the sums necessary to _ 
provide an organ for the Monastery atl 
La Verna, on the occasion of the sevens 
hundredth anniversary of Saint Francis 4 
receiving the Stigmata. 

Most of all he will be remembered _ i 
gratefully by the young men in his 
office whom he guided in their profes 
sion with such personal interest; by i fod 
others whom he helped as President fo 
over 20 years of the Kips Bay Boys” 
Club; by the many Fellows of the 
American Academy in Rome, whose 
Director he had been since 1935, and 
where he closed his eyes on the Italian 
hills he loved so deeply. Not the least 

will he be missed by the Liturgical Arts 
Society, whose ideals he supported and 
encouraged so generously from its very 
inception. 


ON A NUMBER of occasions during | 

the past years readers of Lrronmieee 
Arts have complained that histories of 
architecture are too technical in scope 
for the average layman. It is true that _ 
many of these histories have been writ- 
ten by architects and they naturally 
reflect the professional training of the — 
authors. What some of our lay readers | 
have been looking for may be repre-_ 
sented by two chapters on art in a recent _ 
book on Brazil — Seven Keys to Brazil, — 
by Vera Kelsey. These two chapters, 
“Baroque: The Art of the Colonial © 
Churches” and “Modern Arts,” are — 
very short, but present their subjects in _ 
a way that might well be envied by © 
many an architectural writer. Perhaps _ 
Miss Kelsey could essay a full length © 
book on the arts in the South American _ 
countries! This would lead to a better _ 
understanding of the culture of our 
sister republics and might also result in 
a history of art and architecture that ' 
would meet the objections of those who 
find the professorial mind too academic. 


the most general and universal princi- 
ples. Only thus would he have thought } 
it proper to discuss anything as unim- 
portant as himself. So let us jump at 

once to the transcendentals. i 
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_ Gill had no interest in opinion, but 
_ had a real passion for truth, the rela- 
tionship between what things are and 
what we conceive them to be. He 
sought not only that his words should 
reflect realities, but that his deeds and 
the things he made with his hands 
should do so as well. For an artificial 
_ object which is not what it appears 
- to be is just as much a lie as are false 
_ spoken words. In his doings and mak- 
' ings as in his sayings, the same passion- 
_ ate sincerity made compromise with 
truth impossible to him. 
_ His enthusiasm for goodness was 
similar. To many, goodness seems a 
_ vague mode of behavior endorsed by 
custom, a sort of respectability; but to 
_ Gill it was an absolute relationship be- 
_ tween a thing and its purpose. If apples 
_ are things to be eaten, a good apple is 
_ one fitted for eating. If men are things 
_. destined for the Beatific Vision, then a 
~ good man is one who has fitted himself 
- for Heaven. To understand the good- 
ness of things we must, therefore, know 
_ their ends, uses, purposes. How can we 
_ plan for human happiness if we do not 
_ know the nature of the human being? 
’ So it was part of his practicality that 
_ Gill continually insisted on the realities 
of man’s nature, that it is both material 
and spiritual, each real, each good, 
each comprehensible only in terms of 
the other, with a primacy of the spirit- 
ual. 
Beauty, which is a word of rather 
3 blurred meaning for most of us, was 
clear cut for Gill. If a thing is true (what 
it seems to be) and is good (adapted to 
_ its essential function) it has a perfection 
_ that the intellect, acting through the 
senses, is pleased to contemplate. This 
radiance of propriety we call beauty. It 
is not something applied from the out- 
side, sugaring the pill, but a bursting 
forth from within of the gloriousness of 
any thing, natural or artificial, which is 
_ what it should be. It was Gill’s enthusi- 
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1 Eric Gill. Joseph Thorp. Jonathan Cape. 
1929. The most important work on the artist as 
a sculptor. 
2 Engravings by Eric Gill, 1908-1927. Douglas 
 Clevendon. 1929. Engravings by Eric Gill, 1928- 
1933. Faber & Faber. 1934. 
PY Rislecence to photo eed plan of this Church 
in Lirurcicat Arts, Vol. 8, No. 3, April, 
1940; article in Vol. II, No. 4, Christian Social 
Art Quarterly. 


4 The Necessity of Belief. Faber & Faber. ~ 


1936. 
Ms 2 Gill was commissioned by Jonathan Cape 

of London to write a 100,000 word autobiog- 
raphy, and he completed this during his last 
ilIness. The book is reported to have been 
published on December 15 last. 
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asm for this real beauty that made him 
so impatient with superstitious orna- 
mentation, with all art-snobbery and 
art-nonsense. The intellect is pleased 
by things that are useful and genuine. 
As Edward Johnston taught Gill to say: 
‘Look after Goodness and Truth, and 
Beauty will look after herself.’ 

Gill’s insight into reality and _ his 
strong determination to live according 
to it were aided by an extraordinary 
vitality and energy. Although he died at 
58, and his working life was shortened 
by several illnesses, his total production 
was, nevertheless, enormous. Joseph 
Thorp! estimates that Gill executed 
about a thousand commissions in stone 
carving between 1904 and 1929, an 
average of forty carved stones a year. 
Even taking into account the help of 
assistants, this is an astonishing output. 
As a wood engraver his industry is at- 
tested by two large folio volumes? 
containing only a proportion of the book 
illustrations he engraved during about 
the same period. To many he was known 
as the reviver of and master in the art 
of cutting inscriptions on stone monu- 
ments large and small. To others he was 
a designer of type faces, well known for 
such alphabets as Perpetua, Joanna, and 
the Monotype sans serif, less well known 
for his Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic 
types. He designed both the stamps now 
issued by His Majesty’s Post Office and 
the parish church of Saint Peter at 
Gorleston,? as equally interesting ex- 
amples of that recta ratio factibilium 
which is Saint Thomas’ definition of 
art. If he had produced nothing else 
than his pencil drawings — particu- 
larly the portraits and life studies — he 
would have made an enviable reputa- 
tion in the “art? world. Others knew 
him as a lecturer, though only toward 
the end of his life did he regard this 
activity as of any particular importance. 
And finally he has left behind a shelf of 
compactly written books, more numer- 


ous than the works of many a profes- 
sional writer. Their titles indicate 
various material objects — dress, ty- 
pography, unemployment, life draw- 
ing — but they all have the same formal 
object, the problem of the human crea- 
ture and his Creator, the relation be- 
tween them, and especially the problem 
of man as himself creator, the problem 
of human work. Again and again in 
these books, as in the last part of The 
Necessity of Belief,4 his prose rises to 
a very high rhetorical level, as if to prove 
his own thesis that granted sincerity and 
usefulness beauty will look after itself.® 

No true artist is satisfied with his own 
work. The producer of such an enor- 
mous quantity must be more humble 
still, for much that he makes under the 
pressure of many obligations must fall 
below his highest achieved standard. 

He was a lover of truth, goodness and 
beauty, exuberant and vital in his en- 
thusiasms, humble in his failures as in 
his successes. But above all, perhaps, he 
was charitable. If he faced his own 
failures with courage, he faced those of 
others with generosity and love. His in- 
ability to compromise, his unflinching 
directness in discussing matters that 
many would prefer to leave undis- 
cussed — God and mammon, peace and 
war, man and woman— made him 
enemies. Some men hated him, but I 
doubt if he ever hated anyone. And 
as against the few that could not en- 
dure the surgery of his knife-like mind, 
there are hundreds whom his precept 
and practice have inspired to attempt a 
similar life. 


WORKS by GILL published in this country are: 

Beauty Looks After Herself. Sheed & Ward. 
New York. 1933. 

Typography. Sheed & Ward. New York. 1936. 

Work and Culture. John Stevens. Newport, 
R. I. 1938. 

Sacred and Secular in Industry and Art. John 
Stevens. Newport, R. I. 1939. 

Christianity and The Machine Age. Macmillan. 
New York. 1940. 


A Sculptor Talks Shop with a Pastor 


The Reverend Tuomas McGiynn, O.P. 


ASTOR: You say that nearly all of 
our statuary is deplorable. What’s 
wrong with it? 
Sculptor: Father, what’s right with it? 
Just analyse the attributes of good church 


sculpture, and you will see that what we 
have is “‘missing on all four.” 

P: Very well then, what are the four 
attributes of good church sculpture? 

S: (1) Creative sculptural form. (2) 


 ——).... 
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Good medium, properly treated. (3) 
Integration in the design of the church. 
(4) True interpretation of sainthood. 

P; Would you mind explaining these 
qualities and how our statues lack them? 

S: Not at all, Father. I know you 
haven’t time for an exhaustive explana- 
tion, so I will give you the main ideas 
very briefly. By the first, “creative 
sculptural form,” I mean simply that a 
church statue should be a good statue. 
Now, a good statue is one which has 
merit in that which is specific to sculp- 
ture, namely, creative form in three 
dimensions; or the orderly arrangement 
of masses in a complete design, which 
begins imaginatively in the mind of the 
sculptor and proceeds, through the 
medium, to cause aesthetic enjoyment 
in the minds of those who behold it. 

P: That’s a rather large dose of 
aesthetics all at once. Can you clarify it 
a bit? 

_§: I think so, Father. I can illustrate 
with an example of work in another field 
of art. If a book is praised as good litera- 
ture, the praise is merited not by the 
author’s good intentions, not by nobility 
of subject matter, and not by its fine 
diction or grammar; but praise is given 
precisely because the book has good 
literary form. Many well-intentioned 
authors fail artistically; literature is not 
limited to noble subjects; even flawless 
diction and grammar can’t constitute a 
good book, much as they are expected 
in one; but a critically accepted work of 
literature must possess excellence of 
form — its parts must be well organized 
and correlated in the clear unity of the 
author’s theme. 

P: I believe I see your point. The 
excellence of a statue must be attributed 
to its formal composition as a work of art 
in three dimensions, rather than to the 
materials it is made of, the ideas it ex- 
presses, or the end to which it is 
ordained. 

S; Exactly, Father. In the statue, it is 
not the what or why or from what that 
count essentially, but the how. There are 
splendid statues of Bacchus and bad 
statues of Christ; the best intentions 
will not rectify a poor piece of sculpture. 
Costly materials may be squandered in 
a faulty design, and even good crafts- 
manship is no guarantee of artistic crea- 
tion; but, if a statue has creative form, 
it 7s a statue. 

P: Stop there! What is this ‘“‘crea- 
tion” you speak of? Is not everything an 
artist conceives derived from nature? 

S: To use a good scholastic distinc- 
tion, Father, the answer to your second 


question is: materially, yes; formally, 
no. The materials on which the sculptor 
draws to express his concept are concrete 
images in his mind. These, indeed, are 
fundamentally derived from the experi- 
ence of his senses, but they are not en- 
dowed with the gift of natural selection. 
It is the artist’s job (known popularly as 
“creation’’) to select and shape from the 
limitless storehouse of imagination the 
images he needs to fit into a composition 
that well expresses his concept. If the 
artist is also a good craftsman, he suc- 
ceeds in getting a fair measure of the 
aesthetic concept, so conceived, into a 
chosen medium where the rest of the 
world can see and enjoy it. 

P: And our church statues have not 
good creative form; is that it? 

S: Father, not only have they no 
creative form, but they don’t even 
measure up to the false standard set for 
them — they don’t even imitate nature 
well. Study an average church statue; 
compare its drapery and anatomy care- 
fully with those in nature, and you will 
see that the statue fails to report faith- 
fully a single fold or muscle. 

P: Then you object to realism in 
church statuary. Don’t you open the 
door for all sorts of subjective aberra- 
tions and monstrosities? 

S: The supposed realism of statues in 
our churches is achieved through the 
utterly unimaginative reproduction by 
commercial modelers of woolen drapes 
hanging on an ugly dummy; the face is 
satisfactory if it has eyes, ears, nose, etc., 
and the hands will do if they are frail 
and held in an attitude that someone 
saw somewhere in a book. I insist that 
that kind of production has no claim to 
the label art. A work of art comes from 
an artist. It just does not come into him 
from a model and bounce out from a 
mental mirror back into the world un- 
changed except for the worse. About the 
danger of monstrosities, the liturgical 
function of church statuary, as well as 
the good:sense of a well-balanced artist, 
should be adequate safeguards against 
such danger. The capable sculptor keeps 
his feet on the ground; he knows natural 
forms very well and respects them, but, 
in the last analysis, creative sculptural 
form can’t be produced by copying 
nature —it must be conceived and 
made by the sculptor. 

P: Let us grant that creative form is 
absent from most of our statues. What 
about the other attributes? 

S: May I insist, Father, before going 
on, that, while the other three attributes 
are requisites of church statuary, they 
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are not altogether inseparable from 
sculpture? But you can’t have a oe 
that is a good statue, either in a church | 
or in a jungle, if it lacks creative sculp-_ 
tural form. { 

The next attribute of church sculp-— 
ture is the medium — well chosen and | 
respected. Most of our statues are cast in 
plaster and painted. Isn’t it a bit incon-— 
sistent to spend a few hundred thousandl 
dollars on a church building, and theng 
only a hundred dollars or so on a statue ~ 
made of a material so dead and brittle as" 
plaster? The statue certainly commands ; 
more than a thousandth share of the 
attention given by the faithful to the 
church and its furnishings. 

P: What do you mean by the proper. 
respect for medium? 

S: The different materials used in © 
sculpture have different natural charac-— 
teristics, each with its proper beauty. © 
Metal, marble, wood, and terra-cotta — 
require different kinds of treatment — — 
expect, so to speak, different formations, 
if the beauty proper to each is to be pre- 
served. This is totally disregarded in 
typical church statues. For instance, the — 
multi-colored marble figures you see — 
here and there are identical in form — 
with their clay and plaster models. © 
They don’t look carved; they seem to be _ 
cast. a 
P: That point I readily concede. 
What were the others? 

S: The next is integration of the statue — 
in the design of the church. This means 
that the statue is part of a bigger plan 
and should be conceived in relation to 
that plan. The architect is the boss, and 
every other artist working in the church | 
should be subordinate to him. Archi- 
tect and sculptor should get together 
and harmonize their respective crea- 
tions. As it is, architects appear to give _ 
less aesthetic attention to statues than 
they give to plumbing — and the faith- 
ful don’t have to look at the plumbing. 

P: Your fourth attribute of church 
sculpture seems very important to me. 
Tell me how you think church statues _ 
misinterpret sanctity. t 

S: There seems to be a formula for — 
making a “devotional” statue of a 
saint. First of all, make the figure © 
anemic (this will arouse pity for the poor 
ascetic); provide men saints with an 
abundance of long, curly hair; see that 
lips are sweetly bowed; that eyes are 
wide and wondering (preferably of glass 


extract the spine, giving the saint a 
gentle, wilting posture; place all the — 
weight on the right foot so as to swing — 
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the hip out of joint, and allow a Terpsi- 


_chorean touch to the toes of the left foot; 


cover all with numberless folds of dra- 


& pery, going in as many directions as 
possible; throw in a few accepted sym- 


_bols, and your saint is a sale. 


Father, why go on; it’s painful! Just 


_ imagine one of those figures coming to 
life and meeting you on the street; 
_ would you admire him as a model of 
_ heroic virtue? Compare the true image 
_ ofour Lord on the Holy Shroud of Turin 
- with the common statue of the Sacred 


_ Heart. Our Lord was big, broad-shoul- 
_ dered; his features were masculine and 
_ firm; He was a man — not the bearded 


_ weakling commercial statues make Him. 


_ P:; Despite all your criticism of church 


_ statuary, you must admit that people 
_ accept it in its present state. Our statues 
_ serve their purpose, why change them? 


S: Father, if you knew a poor family 


_ that was suffering from malnutrition, 


_ but was resigned to its state because of 


ignorance, would you consider its resig- 


mation excuse for you to neglect the 


ge 


_ duty of providing a healthful diet? Of 
_ course not. It is true that some like the 
_ stuff we have in our churches for its 
_ sentimentality, but none can like it for 
__ its sculpture, because there just isn’t any 


sculpture to like. It is important to no- 


tice that many people — and their num- 


ber is steadily growing — are thoroughly 
fed up with the present output. Cul- 


4 tured non-Catholics who know the 


church only in her externals are often 


“4 scandalized and conclude that only an 
evil tree can bring forth such evil fruit. 
_ Give the people good statues and they 


_ will not be offended. In time even those 


least cultivated aesthetically will begin 


to enjoy them. 
P: Very well, how do we go about 


q getting good statues? 


S: First, they must be wanted — 


. wanted by those responsible for getting 


them, the architects and the pastors. 


_ The pastors think they are giving the 
people what they want, and the archi- 


tects try to shift the blame to the 


pastors. There is no excuse for archi- 


tects. If they don’t know what good 
- design is and whether a statue fits in a 
~ church, they ought to get out of the pro- 
_ fession. If they don’t care, they should 
be kicked out. Pastors may be excused, 


for they have gone through an aesthetic 
desert in the seminary, having seen or 


_ heard nearly nothing which could 
_ develop discernment in art. 


P: How, then, can pastors be ex- 
pected to select good statues if they have 


_ not good taste? 


S: Father, if you want legal advice, angelos, but many are truly talented. 
you go to a lawyer; if medical, to a §_ Look them up. Get the architect to look 
doctor; why not go to a sculptor to find = them up. Go to art schools and ask di- 


out about sculpture? rectors to recommend young sculptors 
Ee But don’t sculptors disagree on of ability. You will probably find them 
what is good or bad in statuary? working in factories, in offices, and on 


S: There is disagreement, yes, butnot |= WPA. There is not much of a living in 
on everything. You will find sculptors __ the world for young sculptors, and their 
generally in accord on certain aspectsof greatest potential patron, the Catholic 
well-known works, and disputing about Church, passes them by in favor of 
other aspects; I guarantee you will find _ statue factories, or, what is worse, goes 
them unanimous in condemning our to Oberammergau and Italy to pay 
Catholic Church statuary. dearly for the products of shops no less 

P: Supposing, with the help of pro- | commercial than our own. These young 
fessional advice, we are able to discern _ sculptors will not demand too much, 
good sculpture, where do we find Catho- _—_and they may gladly submit small mod- 
lic sculptors who can provide us with __ els for approval before being engaged. 


statues? P: Aren’t most of them inclined to be 
S: Father, there is a big fallacy! Mak- modern? 
ing a statue is a work of art, not of S: Yes, thank God! There is almost a 


devotion. Saint Thomas tells us that total misunderstanding to-day between 
‘Art does not suppose rectitude of — the Church and modern art. Our clergy 
will” (Ia, Ilae, Q. 57, a. 4). In other consider modern art pagan, insincere, 
words, a good artist doesn’t even have ugly; the modern artist, seeing the 
to be a good man. If you can find a good archaic styles of our architecture and the 
sculptor who is also a good Catholic, shameful state of our statuary, regards 
well and good; if you find a better the Church as hopelessly reactionary. 
sculptor who is not a Catholic, prefer Restore the once flourishing union 
him for the job. To succeed, the non- —_ between the Church and art by having 
Catholic must understand the Church modern creative artists do our work, and 
and her saints. That requires not faith both the Church and modern art will 
but intelligence. He must be able to profit. Our statues will be solid and 


express sanctity. That requires not holi- _ strong, well executed, according to the 
ness or Catholicity, but creative imag- requirements of their mediums; har- 
ination. monizing with their structural setting 

P: But aren’t good sculptors rare, and expressing in sculptured beauty the 
and don’t they charge too much for __ lively vigor of sainthood. Sculptors will 
their work? discover in the Church, in her doctrine, 


S: Father, every year hundreds of _ in her liturgy, and in her saints, the 
young sculptors are graduated from our _ spiritual inspiration for which they long 
art schools. They are not all Michel- in a world enslaved by matter. 


The First Liturgical Week 


The Reverend BENEDICT EHMANN 


INETEEN HUNDRED AND ona scale commensurate with the epic 
FORTY wasayearofphenomenal development of America. But with full 
events, of incalculable consequence for _ credit allowed for all that, something 
the destinies of the world. One of the has been missing. American Catholic 
least showy, but surely one of the most _ life has not been as deep as it has been 


consequential, was the liturgical con- _ wide. It has been more “organizational” 
gress held in Chicago in late October. (pardon the word!) than organic. 

The Church in America has an amaz- The Liturgical Week in Chicago 
ing record of growth and expansion. marked the beginning of the end of a 
Church building, the establishment of chapter. It will still be perhaps a long 
the parochial school system and of in- __ time before the Church in America is 


stitutions for the works of mercy, the fully into the next chapter: we are still 
organization of societies have all been _very much in the old chapter. But there 
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have been signs all along that we have 
been nearing the end of it — Father 
Virgil Michel, the establishment of 
Orate Fratres and of LirurcicAL ARTS, 
restoration of Gregorian chant, the 
dialogue mass, the League of the Divine 
Office, the lay retreat movement, the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society, the Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
Liturgical Week gave striking evidence 
that the movement down to the roots is 
so far advanced that it is impossible to 
go back. 

Father William Busch hit it when he 
said to the conferees, ‘“The Liturgical 
Movement is not impossible; it is in- 
evitable.”” And you would have judged 
so if you were among that group of 1,100 
chosen souls. Nothing can stop such a 
spirit. It was aflame with the fires of 
Pentecost, and vocal with the gift of 
inspired tongues. Half of the group rep- 
resented all parts of America, from Nova 
Scotia and Maine to San Francisco, 
from Seattle to the District of Columbia. 
They are pioneers and leaders in the 
movement begun by Pope Pius x “‘to 
restore all things in Christ.” They are 
not bigots or zealots. Their zeal is ac- 
cording to knowledge, “the excellent 
knowledge” of our grace in Christ. 
They neither expected nor received a 
barrage of rabble-rousing. They came 
to commune in that truth of Christ 
which is more powerful than any two- 
edged sword. They were not interested 
in slick salesmanship or streamlined 
technique, but in the homely and won- 
derful consequences of our incorpora- 
tion into Christ. 

The Holy Ghost must certainly have 
guided the decision which chose ‘“The 
Living Parish”’ as the theme of the Con- 
gress. For depth and comprehensiveness 
and ease of approach, it is a prize- 
winner. For when you say “The Living 
Parish,” you include everything in the 
order of grace as it touches the indi- 
vidual Christian; and at the same time, 
you are aware of it in a reality which is 
within the ken of ordinary experience. 
The theme was progressively developed 
by lectures, and given active illustration 
in three of Chicago’s parishes. 

There were three sessions on each of 
the three days, with two papers fol- 
lowed by discussion at each session. 
Through it all, the audience was given a 
panoramic view of the Christian life in 
its origin and development, as follows: 
(1) For the generality of Christians, in- 
corporation in the Mystical Body of 
Christ and membership in the family of 
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God are achieved and expressed in the 
parish. If (as we understand) the Church 
is the Spouse of Christ, impregnated by 
Him with the vital grace to produce 
children unto the Father, it is only in 
the parish that the full powers of the 
mater Ecclesia are actualized. Just as 
human nature, in general, has the 
power of reproduction, but the Divine 
Will confines the exercise of that power 
within the protective union of the fam- 
ily, so is it with the Church: she is en- 
dowed with the fertility of divine life, 
but the Divine Will has provided the 
parish for its coming-to-birth. As the 
family is the social body in miniature, 
the parish is the social body of Christ in 
miniature — Christ the Head joined to 
His members, one Body united for the 
work of God. This work of God is the 
fulfilment of the two great command- 
ments of charity — the love of God, and 
the love of neighbor. 

(2) The love of God is given its most 
perfect expression in corporate worship 
by which the family of God, in union 
with Jesus Christ the High Priest, pre- 
sents itself before the Father in complete 
immolation. Nothing more solemn can 
be achieved in this world than this pub- 
lic and communal acknowledgment 
which the family of God makes to the 
Father through Jesus in divine worship: 
Abba, Father! There is no more influen- 
tial action in the daily life of any city or 
country than this in which the Christian 
community, gathered around its parish 
altars, lifts up in the hands of its priests 
the Victim Body and Blood of the Re- 
deemer with the prayer: “‘ Through Him, 
and with Him, and in Him, is to Thee, God 
the Father Almighty, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost, all honor and glory. Amen.” 

(3) Christians acquire their position 
and title in this corporate worship 
through Baptism. In this sacrament they 
are reborn into the new life of Jesus 
Christ. The mother of this birth is the 
Church: the baptismal font is her womb, 
made fruitful by ‘‘the secret infusion of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

(4) Confirmation brings to maturity 
the life inaugurated by Baptism. It seals 
the soul with a “‘character” which en- 
dows the Christian with a share in the 
priesthood of Christ and empowers him 
to take an active part with Christ in 
divine worship. It also gives the Chris- 
tian a share in the Kingship and Teach- 
ing Office of Christ, by which he re- 
ceives the mission and the responsibility 
of Catholic Action. 

(5) Participation in the sacrifice of the 
mass and in the other functions of 
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corporate worship belongs to the faith- : 
ful by right of the priestly character 
which was matured in their souls by — 
Confirmation. They are not mere spec- | 
tators of the mass: they are co-offerers, _ 
presenting themselves as a “living 
oblation” to God, uniting their lives © 
with Jesus’ sacrifice as an offering “in 
the odor of sweetness” to the Father. ; 
Pope Pius x and Pope Pius x1 laid a ~ 
solemn responsibility upon the souls of — 
pastors to restore to the people their } 
rightful place in divine worship. That 
place, so both these Popes declared, is 
defined and expressed by the lifting up 

of the voice in corporate prayer during © 
the holy liturgy. The ideal is sung prayer 

— the high mass and the choral office. — 
But it would be improvident at the mo- 
ment to attempt anything like a com-— 
plete vocal participation of the faithful 
in the liturgy. The apathy of centuries 
is too deep-rooted to be pulled up by a ~ 
violent tug. Our reform should model 
itself on the action of Divine Providence 
which the book of wisdom describes as 

“mightily and gently ordering all things.” _ 

(6) In the living parish, the worship 
of the holy sacrifice will radiate through __ 
the hours of the day in at least some © 
participation in the choral office. The 
Church’s corporate prayer is not in- 
tended to be a monopoly of the clergy 
and religious. Actually it was the “book 
of common prayer” for clergy and laity 
alike up to the time of the late middle 
ages. As the “‘voice of the spouse,” 
linked to and expressing her eucharistic 
life, it deserves the best in pastoral effort 
to restore it to the laity: all other devo- 
tions, even the rosary and the stations of 
the cross, must be considered secondary 
to it. 

(7) In the living parish private devo- 
tions will possess a more substantial 
character which speaks the language of 
faith as well as the language of fervor. — 
The liturgical pastor does not decry all 
modern devotions; he does well to in- 
clude them in his parish life. But he does 
not take them as they are: over-exposed 
and under-developed, so to speak. He 
makes them pass the test of the liturgy. 
Where they are overly subjective and _ 
egocentric, he will make them theo- | 
centric; where they lack doctrinal cor- _ 
rectness or proportion, he will correct 
them; where they are sentimental and 
effusive, he will modify them with a 
more virile sobriety; where they over- 
stress emotion, he will spiritualize them. __ 
The best model for this (necessarily 
drastic) reform is the official prayer of 
the Church which is notable for its in- 
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_ spired translation of the lex credendi into 
the lex orandt. 
__ (8) In the living parish, the thought 
_ and prayer of the faithful will be brought 
into harmony with the cycle of the 
church year. This cycle of Christ’s 
mysteries is not a mere poetic frame- 
_ work of worship. It is a sacramental 
@ channel of the graces which Christ 
_ merited in each of His mysteries. By it 
_ Christ again re-lives, in His members, 
' the mysteries of His life. If the faith of 
_ our people is not to suffer from anemia, 
: it must be nourished far better than in 
_ recent years from the treasury of the 
Z church year. In its holy sequence of 
seasons and feasts, we are born with 
Christ; we suffer with Him; we are 
2 buried with Him, renewing our bap- 
tismal death to sin; we rise with Him 
unto newness of triumphant life. In the 
_ Eucharist all this cumulative life is 
* imparted ex opere operato, grace added 
unto grace in the mounting cycle of the 
church year. 
(9) In the living parish, the quality 
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: of beauty in worship will come back 
_ intoits own. If beauty is the “‘splendor of 


_ order,” it follows organically upon the 
fostering of that order. As an old maxim 
__ has it: Have a care for truth and good- 
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ness, and beauty will look after itself. 
The liturgical pastor can accelerate the 
coming of that better day by enlisting 
beauty to attract the people to truth and 
goodness. But he remembers that not all 
beauty befits the King’s daughter: her 
beauty is “from within,” nurtured by 
the Holy Spirit. The arts and crafts 
which the Church employs for her wor- 
ship must be guided by her inspiration, 
seeking from her the truth and drawing 
from her the goodness without which no 
art can be Christian. 

(10) In the living parish, which thus 
draws its life from these basic sources, 
the problem of Catholic Action will be 
solved. Parish works will be inspired by 
that caritas which radiates from the altar 
of sacrifice and the table of communion. 
Once they appreciate its meaning, 
parishioners will rally to the challenge 
of the Ite missa est: their whole life will 
be a mission of apostolic zeal. 

There, summarily, are the ten steps 
by which the theme of the living parish 
was developed during the three days of 
the liturgical conference. Cynics may 
call it all hopelessly idealistic and im- 
practical. But if we trust for anything 
less than this, we belie the potencies of 
our Christian religion. 


The Holy Shroud and Art 


The Reverend Epwarp A. WUENSCHEL, C.SS.R. 


IHE GREATEST art the world has 
ever seen was inspired by the tre- 
- mendous mystery of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption. ““The Word was made 
_ flesh and dwelt among us,” expressing 
- Himself in terms of human nature, 
_ sharing the lot of a fallen race, assuming 
_ the burden of its sins, and sacrificing 
_ Himself on the altar of the cross. It is 
an overwhelming drama which stirs the 
soul to the depths and challenges all 
man’s powers of expression. The effort 
_ to catch something of the divine mys- 
tery in the mesh of painting and mosaic, 
_in chaste marble and chiseled wood, has 
5 ‘enriched the world with the master- 
I pieces of Christian art. It is above all 
- the Christ of Calvary Who has fascinated 
the artist and inspired his noblest 
_ works, for on Calvary the mighty drama 
reached its climax and the union of di- 
vine and human in Christ manifested its 
most sublime and most tragic form. 


Along with its unending appeal, the 
artistic portrayal of the suffering Christ 
involves a number of exceptionally dif- 
ficult problems. It is not only that the 
sublimity of the subject outstrips the 
boldest flights of genius and defies the 
most masterful technique. The artist 
must also face certain factual and his- 
torical questions which hitherto have 
never been satisfactorily settled. 

First, what did Christ really look 
like? Art has adopted a definite type 
which everyone recognizes as a repre- 
sentation of Christ, but is this a true 
likeness of the features which enshrined 
the Eternal Word? Most of those who 
have studied this problem say that it is 
not, or at least that there is no assur- 
ance that it is based upon an authentic 
oral tradition or an accurate written 
description. 

Then each phase of the Passion raises 
a special problem. How was the crown 


of thorns arranged on the head of 
Christ? What kind of scourge was used 
and what was the nature of the wounds 
it inflicted? What was it that Christ 
carried to Calvary —the complete 
cross or only a part? At what precise 
points were His hands and feet pierced 
by the nails and what was the position 
of the body on the cross? Was it the 
right side or the left that was pierced 
by the spear? How were the sacred re- 
mains enveloped in the grave-clothes? 
There is a traditional manner of repre- 
senting each one of these details, but is 
it correct? Does it correspond to the 
facts in the specific case of Christ? 

All these questions are decisively an- 
swered by the Holy Shroud, the long 
linen sheet venerated as the burial 
cloth of Christ in the Cappella Santa 
at the rear of the Cathedral of Turin. 
Modern science and scholarship now 
assure us that the two life-size figures 
upon that sheet are really the imprint 
of the front and the back of the dead 
Christ. The marks of the wounds are 
there with the characteristics of the 
different types of wounds, showing how 
the head was punctured by the thorns, 
how the sacred flesh was bruised and 
lacerated by the scourge, how the 
shoulders were chafed by their ominous 
burden, how hands and feet and side 
were pierced. There, too, is the blood, 
transferred to the cloth in the precise 
form in which it had flowed and clotted 
on the surface of the body. 

Apart from these details, the imprint 
taken as a whole is a marvelously exact 
negative image, so that the photograph 
of the imprint, transforming this nega- 
tive into a positive, reveals the appear- 
ance of Christ as He looked to the 
faithful few in the last sorrowful mo- 
ments when He was laid in the tomb. 
Through that photograph the centuries 
are annihilated and Christ rises again in 
His true likeness from His winding- 
sheet. At the same time He presents to 
our eyes to-day a permanent tableau 
of each scene of the drama of Calvary 
as it was portrayed upon His own 
mangled and bleeding flesh. The sincere 
artist, intent upon historical accuracy 
as well as upon truthful and reverent 
interpretation, can ill afford to disre- 
gard the perfect model thus offered for 
his guidance. 

Those who are not familiar with that 
unique imprint and with the many- 
sided research of the Commission of the 
Holy Shroud may be inclined to be 
skeptical. To them it may seem too 
good to be true that we possess the gen- 
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uine burial cloth of Christ with such a 
complete, richly detailed replica of His 
martyred body. However, this is a ques- 
tion of fact and it is to be decided, not 
by what may seem to be an antecedent 
improbability, but by the positive evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the shroud. 
One need only study this evidence with 
an open mind to realize how conclusive 
it is. For a lucid, comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the case by a leading authority, 
I refer the reader to Paul Vignon, Sc.D., 
Professor of Biology at the Institut 
Catholique of Paris and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Commission of the Holy 
Shroud.! There are also several valu- 
able monographs on special aspects of 
the subject: a photographic and ar- 
tistic treatise by Cavaliere Giuseppe 
Enrie, official photographer of the Holy 
Shroud;? an anatomical and experi- 
mental study of the five major wounds 
by Pierre Barbet, M.D., of Paris;* a 
clear and cogent summation of the case 
from a juridical point of view by Henri 
Terquem, a lawyer of Dunkerque.* In 
the Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1940, I 
treated the basic question of the au- 
thenticity of the shroud. An earlier 
article, written in collaboration with 
Dr Vignon, appeared in the Scientific 
American, March, 1937. Here I am con- 
cerned only with the bearing of the 
Holy Shroud upon sacred art. 

The imprint of the face as it is on the 
shroud is a rather dim brown stain 
which seems to be nothing more than 
a flat, expressionless sketch; but the 
stain is graduated so perfectly in rela- 
tion to the different parts of the face 
that the image which it yields when 
photographed is surprisingly complete 
and realistic. In that image there is 
true proportion and perspective, a nat- 
ural modeling and a depth of expres- 
sion which make it appear like the 
sculptured work of an unrivaled master. 

The clean-cut, forceful features are 
framed by a luxuriant growth of hair 
which falls in thick locks to the shoul- 
ders. The broad brow, slightly marred 
by an irregularity of the imprint, bears 
the emblems of a sad royalty in the 
trickles of blood and the punctures 
from the crown of thorns. The frontal 
arches curve gracefully over the well- 
spaced eyes, which are closed as if 
contemplating an inner vision. The 
long, aquiline nose is thrown out of line 
by a swelling at the bridge. There is a 
swelling also over the right cheek-bone 
and the marks of bruises on both 
cheeks, bearing mute witness to a reck- 
less buffeting. The mouth is partly 


concealed by the moustache and the 
two-pointed beard, while the lower lip 
protrudes slightly as if with the last 
sigh. 

Such are the physical features. The 
spiritual content of the face, its charac- 
ter, its personality, is in strange con- 
trast with the traces of brutal ill-treat- 
ment. It is a majestic face, but its 
majesty is shadowed by a great sorrow 
and softened by an air of calm repose. 
It is the face of Christ in death, yet it 
seems to be transfigured by a latent 
life, as if an unquenchable fire still 
burned within this shrine of clay. And 
there is so much more that cannot be 
put into words — a suggestion of hidden 
depths, of fleeting, half-glimpsed mean- 
ings, which impart an atmosphere of 
mystery and sacredness. Paul Claudel 
has, I think, voiced the dominant im- 
pression felt by those who contemplate 
this face with some degree of spiritual 
insight. “‘In that image,” he says “we 
see the majesty of the God-man, and 
in the presence of that majesty we be- 
come profoundly conscious of our com- 
plete and radical unworthiness. There is 
something overwhelming in those closed 
eyes, in that masterful countenance 
which seems to bear the impress of 
eternity — something that pierces the 
conscience like a thrust of the sword to 
the heart, something so awful and so 
annihilating that our only means of 
escape is to bow down in adoration.”® 

To this I would add the following 
reflection of Pierre Mornand, speaking 
in the name of art: “‘At last we may gaze 
upon the face of the Martyr God as it 
looked when He was interred, and pros- 
trate ourselves before it to admire or to 
worship. There will always remain to 
art the marvelous faculty of interpreta- 
tion. But now, by seeking inspiration 
in a model that appears to be beyond 
question, it will attain the highest de- 
gree of aesthetic and spiritual perfec- 
tion.” ® 


‘THIS STARTLING revelation intro- 
duces an entirely new element into the 
question of the Christ-type in art and 
makes it necessary to revise the opinion, 
hitherto so widely accepted, that we 
have no means of knowing whether 
that type is at least an approximate 
likeness. Though there are endless vari- 
ations, the Christ of art resembles more 
or less closely the Christ of the shroud, 
which is the equivalent of a direct 
photograph. Whence this resemblance? 
It is probably correct to say that the 
artistic conception of the human ap- 


from the shroud, independently of the 
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pearance of Christ was not originally | 
derived from any reliable oral tradition - 
or written description. For about four — 
centuries artists did not even attempt 
to draw the real portrait of Christ. They _ 
were content with the figure of a beard- 
less, short-haired youth which had only ~ 
a symbolical significance. Taking the 
Greek conception of Apollo or of Or- } 
pheus as their model, they intended 
to put into visible form the idea that | 
Christ is the ideal man and the Good — 
Shepherd who leads men captive by 
the charm of His doctrine and His 
grace. Then came the transition to the ~ 
Oriental conception of the mature, — 
bearded, long-haired Christ which has 
become the traditional type of art and 
is generally regarded as an attempt at 
real portraiture. Why was the attempt ; 
made so late and what was its inspira- 
tion? This was one of the unsolved prob- 3 
lems in the history of Christian art. 4 
In the work cited above, Dr Vignon — 
supplies the key to that problem. — 
Through a comparative study of many 
ancient frescoes and mosaics, he proves 
that the familiar image of the bearded © 
Christ was evolved from the imprint of | 
the face on the shroud. The first work 
known to have been derived from the | 
imprint was the famous Holy Face of 
Edessa, which existed at the beginning © 
of the fifth century. Later this image 
was taken to Constantinople and pre-— 
served there till 1453, when it was de- © 
stroyed at the capture of the imperial i 
capital by the Turks. There remain 
many copies and adaptations in which © 
certain distinctive markings of the im- — 
print on the shroud are reproduced. 
Other extant works were made directly 
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image of Edessa. The artists recon- 
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(1) THE HOLY SHROUD AS IT 
LOOKS TO THE EYE. THE IM- 
PRINT OF THE FRONT AND THE 
BACK OF THE BODY OF CHRIST 
AS SHOWN HERE IS A NEGA- 
TIVE IMAGE. THE IRREGULAR 
BLACK LINES ALONG BOTH 
SIDES OF THE SHEET ARE THE 
MARKS OF A FIRE WHICH 
DAMAGED THE SHROUD AT 
CHAMBERY, FRANCE, IN 1532. 
THE WHITE TRIANGLES ARE 
LINEN PATCHES INSERTED 
AFTER THE FIRE. (2) THE 
HOLY SHROUD AS IT APPEARS 
UPON A PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. HERE THE LIGHTS AND SHADES OF THE IMPRINT 
ARE RESTORED TO THEIR NORMAL TONES, SO THAT THE NEGATIVE IMAGE ON THE 
SHROUD IS TRANSFORMED INTO A POSITIVE. (3) THE DETAIL OF THE FACE AS IT 
APPEARS WHEN THE LIGHTS AND SHADES ARE RESTORED TO THEIR NORMAL 
TONES UPON A PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE. (4) THE DETAIL OF THE FACE AS IT IS ON 
THE SHROUD. THE BLACK LINES ABOVE AND BELOW THE FACE ARE SHADED 
WRINKLES IN THE CLOTH 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF ERIC GILL’S WORK. 
(1) RELIEF FROM COURTYARD OF PALES- 
TINE ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, JERUSA- 


LEM, SHOWING “AFRICA AND ASIA.” (2) 
GILL’S TRADEMARK. (3) ALPHABET STONE. 
(4) ANOTHER PANEL IN THE SAME MU- 
SEUM, “EGYPT.” (5) RELIEF IN OAK, 
“MOTHERHOOD,” OWNED BY GRAHAM 
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BLESSED MARTIN DE PORRES, BY THE REVEREND THOMAS McGLYNN, O.P. THIS 

STATUE, EXECUTED IN 1925, ISA FAITHFUL DELINEATION OF BLESSED MARTIN’S 

CHARACTER AND IS IN CONTRAST WITH THE MORE USUAL FIGURE WHICH 
EMASCULATES THE FIERY PERSONALITY OF THE MAN 


SIMPLE GEOMETRIC PATTERNS 
OFTEN PRODUCE EXCELLENT 
WINDOWS. THIS IS A TYPICAL 
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SCALE 


SANCTUARY IN CHURCH OF 
THE HOLY ROSARY, COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO; THE RIGHT REV- 
EREND JOHN J. MURPHY, PAS- 
TOR. THIS CHURCH WAS BUILT 
IN IQI5, DESIGNED BY H. 
H. HIESTAND, ARCHITECT. A 
GLANCE AT THE PLAN WILL 
SHOW THE GENEROUS PRO- 
PORTIONS OF THE SANCTUARY 
AND THE RELATION OF THE 
CHOIR TO THE ENSEMBLE 
WHICH MIGHT WELL SERVE 
AS AN EXAMPLE 
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_ structed a living face out of the mask- 
like imprint and naturally made many 
_ errors in transposing the negative image 
“into a positive, but they could perceive 
the cast of the features and their dom- 
inant characteristics. It was thus that 
the artistic conception of Christ was 
formed. Some of these “‘holy faces” were 
all the more readily taken as a norm 
because they were regarded as achiro- 
poeta, “not made by hands” —a term 
hich can be properly applied only to 
the imprint from which they were 
directly or indirectly derived. Dr 
_ Vignon’s findings are an original con- 
tribution of the highest value, supply- 
ing a lost chapter in the history of 
sacred art and a striking confirmation 
of the authenticity of the shroud. 
__ Before pointing out how the imprint 
on the shroud illustrates the different 
phases of the Passion, I wish to stress 
the fact that for nearly six centuries 
‘ artists refrained from portraying the 
: crucifixion of Christ. This was a prac- 
_ tical necessity, due to the abhorrence 
and disgust with which crucifixion was 
_ regarded by the people among whom it 
_ was practiced. After crucifixion was 
abolished by Constantine, it still took 
_ about three centuries to overcome that 
reverential restraint to the extent of 
representing Christ living and trium- 
_ phant on the cross, clad in a robe of 
_ glory and wearing a royal crown. In 
_ the eleventh century artists ventured 
_ to be more realistic, but the complete 
_ realism of the crucifix as we know it did 
not make its appearance till the thir- 
teenth century and it was developed 
_ principally in the West. The individual 
stations of the way of the cross became 
"subjects of art at a still later date. By 
‘that time the technique of crucifixion 
and of the accompanying torments had 
been forgotten. Artists were guided 
_ mainly by popular beliefs and by their 
_ own imagination and aesthetic taste, so 
that it is not surprising that they 
adopted certain errors which have be- 
come traditional. These errors can now 
be corrected and a great amount of 
new knowledge acquired by a study 
of the imprint on the shroud. 
It is only on the brow that one can 
discern the marks of punctures from the 
thorns, but the many trickles of blood 
show that the “crown” was rather a 
‘network of thorns covering the head 
like a cap or helmet and reaching as 
low as the base’ of the skull. The flow 
of blood was impeded at certain points 
about the middle of the head, suggesting 
_ that the thorns were held in place by a 
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band like the circle of rushes preserved 
as a relic of the crown of thorns at 
Notre Dame in Paris. In most art works 
the thorns are arranged like a fillet 
around the head, but there are some in- 
teresting exceptions. Lucas Cranach the 
Elder, Mathias Griinewald, Antonio de 
Pareda, and Luis Morales represent 
the thorns as they should be according 
to the shroud. 

The lashes of the scourge left long 
welts and cuts across the top of the 
shoulders and around the legs. Most of 
the wounds of the scourging, however, 
were contusions shaped like a dumb- 
bell. At the back they extend from the 
shoulders almost to the feet, while 
others appear on the chest. From the 
form and the grouping of all these 
wounds Dr Vignon has reconstructed 
the scourge—a whip with three lashes, 
each weighted at the end with two 
round pieces of metal or bone. It was 
these weighted ends that caused the 
many wounds shaped like a dumbbell. 
From archaeological data Dr Vignon 
proves that the Romans actually had a 
scourge like the one he has recon- 
structed from the imprint. The scourg- 
ing must have caused more bleeding 
than is indicated on the shroud, for 
Christ’s garments were returned to 
Him for the journey to Calvary and the 
tunic must have absorbed much of the 
blood. 


AT THE BACK of both shoulders 
there are the traces of a severe irrita- 
tion which occurred after the scourging, 
for in that area the wounds of the 
scourging were subsequently fretted 
and aggravated. This was certainly 
caused by the carrying of the cross, but 
it could not have been a complete cross 
borne in the manner usually portrayed 
in art, for the wounds at the top of the 
shoulders were not affected nor do 
these parts show any other sign of fric- 
tion or abrasion. What is indicated is 
that Christ carried only the transverse 
beam, laid across the back of the shoul- 
ders with His arms outstretched and 
bound to the beam. Surprising as this 
may seem, there are many contempo- 
rary witnesses of unquestionable au- 
thority who testify that this is what the 
ancients meant by the expression “to 
carry one’s cross.” The upright stake 
was fixed in the ground beforehand at 
the place of execution. Often the trans- 
verse apparatus borne by the con- 
demned was a double beam confining 
neck and arms like a pillory, but the 
imprint shows clearly that Christ car- 


ried a single beam. It follows that He 
was not merely assisted by Simon, but 
the entire burden was transferred to 
the shoulders of the Cyrenian, who then 
walked behind Christ carrying the 
cross-beam alone. ‘This is the real mean- 
ing of the Greek terms used by Saint 
Luke (xxiii. 26) in relating this inci- 
dent. So far as I know, the German 
artist Gebhard Fugel, who prepared 
himself for the practice of sacred art by 
years of archaeological research, is the 
only one who ever portrayed the car- 
rying of the cross correctly, but even 
for him tradition proved too strong. In 
his way of the cross the two thieves 
carry only the cross-beam in the man- 
ner described, but Christ is represented 
as receiving a complete cross. 

The nails were not driven through 
the palms but through the carpal area, 
as was demanded by the anatomy of 
the hands. Experimenting with human 
hands immediately after amputation, 
Dr. Barbet found that it took no more 
than ten minutes for nails driven 
through the palms to tear through the 
flesh to the roots of the fingers, though 
the tension applied to the hands was 
less than that exerted by the weight of 
Christ. Given the age of Christ (thirty- 
three years) and His height as measured 
from the imprint (about five feet ten 
inches), His weight was close to one 
hundred and seventy pounds. Accord- 
ing to a law of physics, the tension 
exerted upon the arms was governed 
by the angle at which the arms were 
extended. The angle was sixty-five de- 
grees from the vertical and the tension 
upon each arm a little more than two 
hundred pounds. It would have been 
highly impractical, therefore, to drive 
the nails through the palms where 
there would have been very little re- 
sistance to this terrific pull. On the 
shroud the wound at the back of the 
left hand, which is crossed over the 
right, is located at the space of Destot, 
an open passage in the midst of the solid 
bony mass of the carpus. Here a large 
nail can penetrate easily and sustain 
a much greater tension than was actu- 
ally present in the case of Christ. 

Not a few artists have departed from 
the common practice and placed the 
nails more or less correctly in the wrists 
— Rubens and Van Dyck repeatedly, 
Alonso Cano, Van der Weyden, and 
several anonymous artists of the Renais- 
sance. Many such works date from an 
earlier period, among them an ancient 
wood carving at the Franciscan noviti- 
ate in Amiens, an ivory crucifix in the 
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palace of the Bishop of Ghent, and an 
ivory crucifix in the Sala del Tronetto 
of the Vatican. 

The angle at which the arms were 
extended is indicated by the blood on 
the back of the left hand and that which 
was deflected from its course along the 
left forearm. This blood appears in a 
horizontal position on the shroud be- 
cause the hands were crossed while 
the shroud enveloped the body, but it 
naturally flowed in a vertical direction 
when it was fresh. Restore its original 
vertical position by turning the accom- 
panying photograph, and you will see 
the arm at the angle at which it was 
when the bleeding took place on the 
cross. 

In his experiments Dr Barbet also 
found that a nail driven through the 
space of Destot impinges upon the 
median nerve, which controls the mus- 
cular action of the fingers. The spon- 
taneous effect is to curve the four fingers 
just slightly and to turn the thumb 
sharply inward against the palm, ex- 
actly as is seen upon the shroud. The 
clenched hand is not in accordance 
with the effects of crucifixion. 

The end of the shroud was folded 
over the feet to a level about halfway 
to the knees, making it possible for the 
bloody soles to leave their imprint. 
This shows that the feet had been 
crossed and pierced with a single nail. 
The left foot was placed over the right, 
which rested directly against the up- 
right stake. According to Dr Barbet, 
the nail passed through the second in- 
termetatarsal space near the middle of 
the instep. The opinion that the feet 
were placed side by side and nailed sep- 
arately is based upon a misinterpreta- 
tion of certain texts and upon the early 
crucifixes which represent Christ as 
standing on a pedestal because the 
purpose was to stress His glory and tri- 
umph rather than His sufferings and 
humiliations. This pedestal was later 
modified into a slanting foot-rest, but 
there is no historical authority for 
either form of this apparatus. 

It was the right side that was pierced, 
the lance entering at the fifth inter- 
costal space, that is, between the fifth 
and the sixth rib. The blood followed 
an irregular course, due apparently 
to the prominence of the ribs and the 
rigid muscles. It is likely that some of 
the blood fell to the ground, for at the 
level where the shroud shows the flow 
to have ceased the thorax overhangs the 
depressed abdomen. When the body 
was taken down from the cross and laid 


on its back, there was a second issue of 
blood which flowed down the side and 
across the arched loins. 


THE shroud itself, enveloping the 
body lengthwise with the head at the 
centre, was obviously the principal part 
of the grave-clothes. There was also the 
chin-band binding up the lower jaw 
and interrupting the imprint at the 
top of the head. Other cloths, placed 
at both sides of the head, supported the 
two long strands of hair which would 
otherwise have fallen back below the 
level of the face. Thus, too, the limp 
sheet was prevented from coming in 
contact with the sides of the head and 
was kept at a comparatively even plane 
over the face. There was also something 
like rolls or packets of cloth lying at the 
feet and pressing the end of the shroud 
against the soles, for only in this way 
could the shroud have received so 
definite an imprint of these parts. All 
this, as well as the fact that the body was 
not washed or anointed, agrees with 
the hasty, provisional nature of the 
burial of Christ as described by the 
Evangelists. The idea that the body of 
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Christ was swathed like a mummy i 

contrary to the sacred text and to J 

burial custom of the ancient Jews. 
After Dr Barbet had completed hi 


painstaking experiments, he crucified a 


human corpse according to the data 
supplied by the shroud and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the body <7 
into the very position he had recon 

structed from the imprint. An additiona 
discovery was that the head did not fall 
to one side or the other but bent straight 
forward at a very slight angle, as did 
the head of Christ. This experiment was 
performed in the presence of Dr Vil- 
landre, an able sculptor as well as 
distinguished surgeon, who subsequently 
modeled a crucifix in which he faithfully 
followed the guidance of the shroud. 
The result is as moving for its dee 

religious feeling as it is admirable for 


accuracy. It is a proof that the prospect 
envisioned by Pierre Mornand is no 
idle dream. We may expect still greater 
achievements once artists become aware 
that Christ Himself poses for ‘then 
through the revealing imprint He he iS 
left upon His winding-sheet. 


its anatomical correctness and ropedt 


The Altar at Exposition 


The Reverend Wiii1aM J, LALLou 


HE FOCAL POINT of any church 

should be the altar, since altar is 
to temple as hearth is to home. The 
altar is primarily the stone of sacrifice. 
It is poor art, therefore, to decorate the 
altar with such elaboration that its 
distinctive character is not apparent. 
The recent revival of good taste in 
architecture and decoration has re- 
sulted in greater simplicity and con- 
sequently greater dignity in our altars 
and their ornamentation. While there 
are styles in which the altar with the 
high and even elaborate retablo is a 
proper expression of the architectural 
pattern, our own ideal is a solid block 
of stone, without gradines or super- 
structure, on which are placed the 
cross and the six candlesticks, the 
latter provided with sturdy wax candles, 
the liturgical linen cloths covering the 
mensa, with perhaps an antependium of 
the color of the day draping the front 
of the altar. All this is in conformity 
with the rubric which provides that 


nothing be placed on the altar beyond 


what is required for the celebration of | 


mass and the proper decoration of the — 
table of sacrifice (Rubricae Generales 
Missalis, XX). 


, 


, 


When we come to the arrangement — ii 


of the altar for functions other than — | 


mass, especially for exposition and 


benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, © 


the improvement in taste has not been 
so marked. The general tendency is 


to overdo the decoration. The altar is — 


banked with flowers, creating the 


effect of a display in a florist’s window. — 
Candelabra are multiplied to the extent 
that they not only crowd the gradines, — 


| 


i 
i 
1 
} 


but supplementary steps and badly 


camouflaged blocks of wood have to be — 
used to support them. Moreover, the — 
candles are often not candles, in the 


liturgical sense of the word, being com- 
posed not of beeswax but of some syn- 
thetic substitute or, quod pejus est, they 
are not even burnable, as they; are. 
electric lights poorly simulating can 


eta 


| 
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‘The candelabra are frequently as 
flexible and protean as “Erecto” toys 
and so made to trace various geo- 
Metrical designs, usually quite without 
‘Christian symbolism. The result of the 
overelaboration in floral decoration 
and extravagance in angular arrange- 
‘ments of candles is to defeat the very 
purpose of decoration of the altar at 
benediction, which is to centre the 
attention of the worshipper on the 
Blessed Sacrament solemnly exposed. 
One has to force his gaze from the riot 
of ornamentation to find the osten- 
‘sorium, to which both artistically and 
“devotionally flowers and lights should 
be subordinate. If we may use the old 
Saying with reverence in this connec- 
tion, one cannot see the wood for the 


_trees. 

_ We should not like to see flowers 
disappear from the preparation of our 
altars for exposition of the Blessed 
‘Sacrament. Though hangings and lights 


“are more in accord with the Roman 


idea of paying honor to the Blessed 
Sacrament solemnly exposed, in this 
country we have always associated 
flowers, both potted plants and cut 
flowers in vases, with the arrangement 
of the altar for benediction or the devo- 
tion of the Forty Hours. The plants and 
blooms, however, should be used with 
restraint, that the altar may not become 
a frame for floral display, which dis- 
tracts our attention from the sacred 
Host, which should be the focus of all 
else. A background of palms with the 
pots well concealed, with a single vase, 
or at most two, of dignified size on 
either side of the altar, containing large 


bouquets of fresh flowers, would furnish 


sufficient floral decoration even for the 


“more solemn exposition of the Forty 
Hours’ devotion. The cut flowers should 


be fresh and fragrant. As some one has 
said, “‘It is a sound liturgical instinct 
which leads to the offering of sprays and 
flowers in religious worship by allowing 


them to yield their natural fragrance, 


rather than prolonging their existence 
in a retarded state of putrefaction with 


their stalks in water.” We need say 


nothing of artificial flowers as unde- 
sirable attendants of the solemn exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, though 


“we have all seen synthetic roses and 


(horresco referens) paper poinsettias, mingled 


with natural blooms on the altar in a 


manner to deceive if possible even the 
elect. There is toleration, but no com- 
mendation, for the use of flowers made 
of silk or similar material, but those 
manufactured out of paper are anath- 
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ema. It seems that the fragrance of 
flowers, rather than their beautiful 
colors and exquisite forms, recommends 
them for use in divine worship, as the 
result of a religious instinct akin to that 
which expresses itself in the burning 
of incense. The condemnation of arti- 
ficial flowers does not extend to simu- 
lated floral structures made of gold or 
silver or other metal, or even of enamel, 
where the artistry makes no attempt 
to deceive the spectator into believing 
the products are real flowers, the work 
being palpably craftsmanship. 

Concerning candles, the effect will 
be more devotionally religious and less 
spectacularly World’s-Fairish if the 
lights are used in moderation and with- 
out too much studied attempt at 
geometrical design. Generally speaking, 
single candlesticks are to be preferred 
to multi-branched candelabra, and 
when the latter are used, clusters of 
candles rather than lights displayed on 
straight and flexible arms. The mini- 
mum of twelve burning candles re- 
quired for benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the twenty prescribed 
by the Jnstructio Clementina for the 
solemn exposition of the Forty Hours 
can well be managed by the use of 
single candlesticks, as we shall point 
out below. 


COMING now to the etiquette for 
exposition and benediction as laid down 
by the protocol of liturgical legislation, 
we should consider, first, the place where 
the ostensorium is to be placed. The 
structure of many of our altars, with a 
throne of exposition permanently erected 
over the tabernacle, offends in two 
respects. First of all, especially when the 
tabernacle is joined to the gradines, it 
prevents the observance of the rubric 
of the Ritual that the tabernacle be 
completely enveloped in a conopeum, a 
tent-like veil, covering the structure on 
all sides, parting in the front for the 
opening of the tabernacle door. Sec- 
ondly, this manner of construction 
forces the use of the same place for the 
altar crucifix and the ostensorium at 
benediction. In a great majority of 
altars, the crucifix is regularly stationed 
under the permanent canopy erected 
over the tabernacle, from which it is 
removed to give place to the ostensorium 
when there is to be exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. This practice is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Congregation 
of Rites (4136), which provides that 
though the altar cross may be placed 
upon the tabernacle, it is not to rest on 


the throne of exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

If a permanent throne of exposition 
is erected on an altar, it may surmount 
the tabernacle, as is so frequently seen, 
but it must not be used for the altar 
crucifix, which should be placed above 
it or behind it, in such fashion, how- 
ever, as to be the conspicuous ap- 
purtenance of the altar which it should 
be. The throne for exposition may be 
quite apart from the tabernacle or even 
attached to the wall behind the altar. 
There is no ruling definitely determin- 
ing its place so long as it is in the most 
prominent position on the altar. There 
is much to be said, however, for the 
usual Roman custom of employing a 
portable throne of exposition, brought 
out and stationed above the tabernacle, 
or elsewhere on the altar, and removed 
when the exposition is over. This 
expositio is constructed very much like 
the structure which ordinarily is built 
over the tabernacles of our altars. It 
consists of a base under a dais, or 
canopy, which is often in the form of a 
crown. The structure is usually of metal 
or wood, occasionally with draperies, 
when fire hazards are properly safe- 
guarded. We see columns supporting a 
gabled canopy, garlands in metal 
terminating in a roof like the thick 
foliage of trees, or cherubs supporting a 
diadem. In any case, a roof must extend 
over the portion of the structure where 
the ostensorium will rest, for liturgical 
etiquette demands that the Blessed 
Sacrament be always under a state, 
whence the use of the canopy in pro- 
cessions and of the ombrellino for the less 
solemn transfer of the Blessed Sacrament 
from one altar to another. Much liberty, 
therefore, is allowed in the form and 
the location of the throne of exposition, 
whether permanent or movable, pro- 
vided always that the station of the 
crucifix be not the same as that to be 
occupied by the ostensorium during 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

To conclude with the subject of 
candles, the twelve required for benedic- 
tion may well be supplied by the usual 
six “high” candles, supplemented by 
six lower ones, all in single candlesticks. 
The vertical lines in this arrangement 
are dignified in their simplicity and 
suggest “lordly torch bearers standing 
at attention” at either side of the 
throne of the Eucharistic King. Where 
a greater number of candles than twelve 
is desired, as for the exposition of the 
Forty Hours, in addition to the six 
“high” candles, eight lower ones might 
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be placed in front of the former and two 
stationed on either side of the throne 
itself, while two could rest on the steps 
of the altar in the places usually oc- 
cupied by the acolytes’ candles. This 
presumes that all single candlesticks 
are used. There is no objection, how- 
ever, as we noted above, to clusters of 
candles, which may be attached to the 
sides of the throne of exposition or 
mounted on candelabra, stationed on 
the floor of the sanctuary near the altar, 
to make up the required number of 
lights. All the candles in question should 
be, at least in major percentage, of real 
wax, and too distracting an elaboration 
in the arrangement of the lights should 
be avoided. 

There is no reason why the develop- 
ment of simplicity and dignity and ac- 
curate accord with the rubrics which is 
increasingly evident in the construction 
and decoration of our altars for mass 
should not register in the arrangements 
for that function, which in our days has 
become only less frequent than mass as 
an act of public worship, the benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 


Recent Publications 


OUR LADY OF WISDOM. By Maurice 
Kundel. New York. Sheed & Ward. $1.50. 


If Almighty God were to call you be- 
fore the throne and say you could write 
just one great book during your life, and 
what would it be? you would undoubt- 
edly answer: a book on the Mother of 
God. This is the most desirable of all 
tasks but, alas, one of the most difficult. 

The difficulty is external: it lies in our- 
selves, not in Mary. What is to be said 
about her is inexhaustible; it has not 
even begun to be uttered. When in old 
Byzantium Saint Germanus or Saint 
Tharasius poured out their resplendent 
images in praise of the Theotokos, lesser 
writers, most likely, felt that no more 
could be said. Yet this was but the dawn 
of what was to come in later ages. 
Mariology — the logos: the reasoning 
and the teaching about Mary — is co- 
extensive in a way with all theology: it 
is a measuring rod of revelation’s im- 
measurable depths. But mariology is 
baffling because of its very simplicity, 
which passionately draws all genera- 
tions to call her blessed. Her light is pure 
white, not iridescent and prismatic. 
She simply ‘“‘ponders in her heart,” 
going quietly about her daily work, 


daily devotions, daily rounds among her 
neighbors; ponders those words which 
would produce raptures, tremblings, 
terrific interior crises were they breathed 
to lesser beings. So we must heap symbol 
upon symbol in order to express the 
truth about Mary. 

But symbols are human things; they 
wear with age and use. “Words have 
lost their sap, says Dom Zundel .. . 
“they must be given back all their power 
of suggestion by the reawakening of all 
their spiritual vibrations, all their vital 
resonances.” We do a deadly disservice 
to Our Lady if we merely hand on, 
without renewal, the images and meta- 
phors that appealed to the Renaissance 
or the Baroque imagination. 

This is why one must recognize the 
great labor, the depths of meditation, 
reading, and study that are embodied in 
these few pages. The author’s language 
has that fragrant freshness which comes 
only to those who, like Mary, have long 
pondered and pondered again and have 
compared in doing so many things with 
one another. The key to Zundel’s own 
wisdom is found in his insistence upon 
the purification of the mind’s vision by 
purity of heart. Without this purifica- 
tion, he rightly insists, culture will turn 
to catastrophe. 

‘All the homage that rises up to 
Mary,” says Zundel, “‘like all the doc- 
trines that express our belief in her, is 
strictly Christo-centric.” His office, then, 
is to treat of Mary as the living shrine 
wherein we contemplate the Incarna- 
tion, the central mystery of our Christian 
Faith. It is the infinite ‘‘transparence” 
of Mary, rooted in her perfect poverty, 
which confers on her supremely the gift 
of wisdom, whereby she participates 
beyond all creation in the fullness of all 
that the Creator gives to man. Poverty, 
therefore, is Zundel’s “most powerful 
key to the mystery of Mary,” and in her 
poverty and wisdom are identified in the 
“ceaseless oblation of her whole being by 
which she stands for ever as a mon- 
strance for the showing forth of her 
Son.” 

Those works are of great significance 
to the liturgical movement which deepen 
and clarify our understanding of the 
eucharistic oblation and its relation 
first, to other doctrines of the Faith, 
second, to the movements and crises of 
our modern life. This is why Zundel’s 
work belongs to the literature of the 
liturgy. It is a deepening; and it is a 
most admirable synthesis of certain 
great relationships. It is written for the 
modern man and reflects in a few very 
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quiet phrases the terrible struggle that 
is going on amongst those close to the - 
European scene in order to keep their 
lives from being sucked away from 
Christ and God into the whirlpool of 
myths and ideologies. As in most in- 
spired writing, its finest points are made 
in Obiter dicta rather than in the pro- 
fessed scheme of utterance. Yet the chap- 
ter on the Immaculate Conception is 
an enlightening bit of straightforward, 
popular doctrinal teaching. } 
Some of us might hesitate to use a 
freely as does the author the term ‘ ‘cir- 
cumincession,” twice misspelled circum 
insession in the English text. I myse. 
am always wary of drawing analogies 
from the Blessed Trinity. And the al 


seems needlessly severe, in his fina 

pages, on those who devote dialectics to” 
the formal proof of God’s existence. 
Thousands of souls are being rout 
back to God each year in English-speak- 

ing countries by the popular exposition 
of these same formal proofs. It is their 
excessive or improper use, not their u 
in their due place and time, that in 
fringes on mystical experience. I trust 
this improper use is what Dom Zunde. 
has reference to. I hope he will continue 
to give us works that prove, as this does, - 
that liturgical and contemplative lives 

can be one and the same.. j. L. Fa} 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS IN A WORLD — 
COMMUNITY. By Daniel Johnson Flem- 
ing. New York. Friendship Press. $2.00. | 
This is the third of a series of books on _ 
Christian art by the professor of missions _ 
in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The first, Heritage of Beauty, was” | 
reviewed in the third quarter, 1938, 
LirurcicaL Arts; the second, Each with } 
His Own Brush, was reviewed in the — 
second quarter, 1939. The explanatory .) 
text of the present volume contains some _ 
elements of interest, and no one il 
quarrel with the author’s ideas con- — 
cerning the adaptation of native motifs _ | 
in Christian symbolism. This reviewer, _ 
however, fails to see how the “frozen” _ 
symbolism of the Riverside Church in 
New York City can be an inspiration — | 
to anyone, particularly when it consists _ 
of a pot-pourri of Confucius, Buddha, — | 
Mahommed, Luther, Calvin, ete; Does | 
it not seem curious that, in a book which | 
seeks to explain and justify the use of 
indigenous work, one of the main ex- | 
amples chosen should be a building — 
which is certainly not indigenous to this i 
country? 2, 
It may be well to quote from the 
previous review of the author’s Heritage 
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: of Beauty, because this new book suffers 


somewhat from the same vague point of 
view. “‘It is typical of a kindly and 


humanitarian evangelical Christianity, 


, 


seem somewhat naive and muddled to a 


but unfortunately this attitude has very 
little philosophical basis and is likely to 


Catholic reader.” As, for example, when 
the author writes the following concern- 


‘ing the chapel at the University of 


Chicago: “The writer goes so far as to 


“say that the chapel would be worth 


while even if no service were to be held 


‘in it and no use ever made of it. . . .” 


Many of the illustrations are interest- 


_ ing and can furnish food for thought for 


those concerned with symbolism, but 
“many of the coats of arms and seals are 
of the kind that should be avoided by 
designers. M. L. 


MEN AT WORK AT WORSHIP. By 


Gerald Ellard, S.F. New York. Longmans, 


Green & Company, $2.50. 


Father Gerald Ellard needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of LrrurcicAL 
Arts. In his new book, he reviews the 
Catholic Revival in the United States, 
which has already given evidence that 
the liturgy is a most powerful influence 


_in the world to-day. We are puzzling 
over many difficult social questions in 
_ this country. The positive solution to 


most of them is mutual understanding 
and harmony between classes. Father 


_ Ellard’s theme is to illustrate how this 


harmony can be attained most effec- 


tively. 


In his second chapter, the author tells 


how the pastor of Saint Mary’s Parish, 


Rockland, revived the communal life 
_ of his parishioners by studying and prac- 
- ticing active participation in the Sacri- 


= | pe 


fice of the Mass. Together they made 


the Pope’s program work: “Our age 
_ needs social praying, communal praying 
_ for workers and financiers, to build up 
the sense of brotherhood and mutual 
_ membership in the Body of Christ.” 
Not only was this program effective in 
- Rockland, it worked out remarkably in 
_ Holy Name Parish just after the crash in 
1929. The latter, under the guidance of 
Father Talbot, tried “collective bar- 
gaining with the Lord.” 


Sy ml lin 


Anyone who has been following up 


‘the growth of the liturgical movement 


in this country will appreciate Father 


 Ellard’s explanation of the terms /iturgy, 
 liturgize, and liturgist. The movement 
has suffered from a misconception of 
these terms. “With its increased em- 
phasis on the Doctrine of the Mystical 


_ Body of Christ, our own age has restored 


| 


the full original meaning: Christ, the 
Liturgist, worshipping for us, through 
us, in us: we, co-liturgists, worshipping 
through Christ, with Him, in Him: that 
is liturgy as now understood.” 

The logical sequel to this clear defini- 
tion of liturgy is a chapter on the priest- 
hood of the laity. Thanks to the author, 
this doctrine is discussed and in itself 
it places communal worship on a sound 
basis. Father Ellard proposes the ques- 
tion: Is there a real sense in which all 
Catholic laymen are priests? The answer 
is twofold: there is a real sharing in the 
Priesthood of Christ by all laymen; this 
is through the seals of Baptism and 
Confirmation. Once this concept of 
lay-participation in Christ’s Priesthood 
is understood, once John Doe realizes 
that by the reception of these two 
Sacraments he is marked with an in- 
delible seal and ordained to personally 
co-offer, by active participation, sacri- 
fice with the priest, Sunday mass will 
cease to be a dull duty; it will be con- 
sidered a privilege. 

I quote here in full a passage from a 
letter of Cardinal Hlond: “I am a 
strong advocate of the liturgical move- 
ment, for to my mind ignorance of the 
liturgical spirit is one of the causes of 
our present-day superficiality and in- 
difference in the matters of faith. This 
spirit, rightly understood, will acquaint 
the soul with the riches and fullness of 
divine and ecclesiastical teaching, of 
which the liturgy is the purest expres- 
sion. It is not merely a question of the 
observance of the liturgical rubrics. The 
liturgical movement is not only con- 
cerned with the language in the office 
or the development of Gregorian chant. 
Its real aim is to introduce the faithful 
so thoroughly into the understanding of 
the liturgy in general and the cere- 
monies in particular that they will, 
throughout the Church year, take an 
active part in the divine Mysteries and 
nourish themselves on the wonderful 
liturgical teaching of the church. The 
liturgical movement cannot do away 
with religious instruction, nor be the 
only school of Catholic ethics and ascetics. 
But liturgical instruction belongs to the 
integrity of Catholic education. It is 
therefore necessary to put the liturgy 
within the reach of all in such a manner 
as to make it understood by all. It is 
necessary to illustrate its beauties so that 
all may love it. This means to explain 
the thought of the Church hidden in the 
rites in such a way that all may be im- 
bued with it heart and soul.” 

Catholicism on the continent and 


here in this country has been on the 
defensive side too long. The public 
programs it sponsored have been rather 
negative; instance its efforts to combat 
bigotry, or the Legion of Decency — 
all good work but only half the job. 
The liturgical movement is something 
definitely positive. Father Ellard’s book 
scores its greatest value and importance 
here. Beginning at the heart of an 
integral Catholic life — communal pub- 
lic worship, the author indicates how the 
liturgy touches and nourishes the lives 
of individuals and spreads out in spiral 
waves to reéstablish all of society on the 
firm foundations of Catholic teaching 
and practice. The effects of this move- 
ment are the integration of all classes in 
charity and harmony, the consciousness 
of incorporation of all society into the 
Mystical Body of Christ, the reorienta- 
tion of life to its Ideal, namely, Christ. 
And if there is anything our world needs 
to-day, it is just that. The Church was 
established to be a leaven in society. As 
a leaven it functions best through the 
medium of the liturgical movement. 
Father Ellard has been studying for 
many years all of these implications 
of the liturgy, as his copious documenta- 
tive shows. Here are his notes. I recom- 
mend it as an excellent manual for our 
Confraternities of Christian Doctrine 
and adult study groups, and to every 
sincere intelligent Catholic who wants 
to help salvage the enduring remnants 
of civilization. jeRra. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. A New 
Translation from the Original Greek. By The 
Very Reverend F. A. Spencer. Edited by 
Charles 7. Callan, O.P., and John A. 
McHugh, O.P. New York. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $2.50. 

Ever since 1881 translations of the 
New Testament made by any careful, 
properly trained student of the Sacred 
Scriptures will, in the vast majority of 
instances, vary but little except in style, 
because the biblical world, fortunately 
or unfortunately, has reached a practi- 
cal agreement as to what is the best 
Greek text. English literary style, how- 
ever, still remains the least important of 
the criteria in judging a translation, for 
even in this “best”? Greek text there are 
inherent ambiguities, obscurities, and 
characteristics in many places which it 
is the nice office of the translator to clear 
up or bring out. They concern very 
often only small points which do not 
interest the average reader but which 
discover either a good translator of the 
Bible or merely a brilliant linguist im- 
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properly trained in matters biblical and 
theological. Likewise the value of the 
translation will be increased by the 
proper division of subject matter, with 
really informative paragraph headings, 
or outlines, and by the addition of 
instructive, satisfying marginal notes, 
placed where they are really needed. 
Judged by these criteria, the Very 
Reverend F. A. Spencer’s translation of 
the New Testament deserves a high 
place. I make bold to state, however, 
that I do not believe it should hold an 
outstanding place as the very best. It 
does not make other versions known by 
Catholics superfluous; whereas, on the 
other hand, it may be with profit em- 
ployed along with them. 

Father Spencer’s treatment of the 
Gospels is a most careful one and 
shows the benefit of his having trans- 
lated the Gospels twice before, once 
from the Greek and once from the 
Latin. In many places, he has made the 
story much more vivid by rendering 
into the exact English equivalents the 
Greek names for things. For instance 
corn-measure is used by him for the 
usual and more vague bushel in Matthew 
v. 15, a change which would indicate 
that Christ possibly was referring to such 
a measure before him. Likewise, in 
Matthew iv. 18 and 21, distinction is 
made between a casting net and other 
kinds of nets, which helps to form a 
more definite picture. Such specimens 
could be multiplied. Yet there is one 
place where this principle has played 
him false. In Matthew iii. 1, John the 
Baptist is called John the Baptizer. 
Now baptist comes from a Greek root, 
first made literary by the synoptic 
Evangelists to designate John, and is 
one of the very few words so made up by 
them. To change it to baptizer and thus 
cloud its relationship to one of the few 
characteristically New Testament words 
is inconsiderate, pedantic rigorism. 
Mark xiv. 72 is among the celebrated 
verses of the New Testament for obscu- 
rity of meaning. The sore spot in it is 
translated by the Douay, “‘and he began 
to weep.” According to Zorelli’s Lexicon 
Graecum Novi Testamenti and the full 
treatment of it in Gerhard Kittel’s 
Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment a better rendering would be, ‘‘and 
he burst into weeping.”’ Father Spencer, 
however, has chosen the least acceptable 
among the possible interpretations, 
which reads, ‘‘and when he thought on 
it, he wept,” a rendering less to be treas- 
ured than the simple words of the 
Douay. His distinction between the 


kinds of action indicated by the tenses 
shows careful handling. 

In the Epistles, where there is ques- 
tion more of speculative argument than 
of narrative, simplification for the sake 
of clarity is one of the most delicate and 
dangerous tasks of the translator, for it 
supposes not merely a knowledge of the 
names of things and of actions, as in the 
case of the greater part of the Gospels, 
but also of the finest shades of inspired, 
dogmatic thought, expressed in such an 
intense, profound, and impulsive thinker 
as Saint Paul, who, according to Saint 
Peter, did not strive always to be clear 
and simple even in Greek. In many 
places the present translation has em- 
ployed paraphrases to remove some of 
the ambiguity which arises from the 
literal translation. For example, in chid- 
ing the Corinthians for their slow prog- 
ress in the spiritual life, Saint Paul 
(I Cor. iii. 4) says, ‘For while one saith: 
I indeed am of Paul; and another: I am 
of Apollo; are you not men?” This is 
a literal rendition, according to the 
Douay, and the concluding question is 
not clear. Father Spencer happily para- 
phrases this into, “‘are you not disputing 
as mere men?” This method of para- 
phrases, however, must be employed 
with the greatest circumspection and 
presupposes that the translator has a 
very deep knowledge of the whole con- 
text of the words paraphrased and of the 
full force of the words changed. For ex- 
ample in Galatians iii. 16 and 29, the 
use of the singular noun descendant for 
the word seed (which is collective in 
Greek) makes it impossible to appreciate 
that Saint Paul is referring in an in- 
direct manner to the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In I Thessalonians iv. 15, Father 
Spencer’s rendering, ““Whoever among 
us may be living or left over” very 
likely is not contrary to the decree of the 
Biblical Commission of June 18, 1915, 
but its ambiguity, more positively mis- 
leading than the text which it is sup- 
posed to simplify, is regrettable. His 
treatment of Philippians ii. 6-7 is ob- 
scure and deserves much fuller marginal 
explanation than is given it. 

The translation of biblical proper 
names from the Hebrew shows a lack of 
feeling for a tradition of the English- 
speaking Catholic world. Cook’s Biblical 
Quotations in Old English Prose Writers 
shows that even six centuries before the 
Reformation the Latin form for these 
names, based on the Greek, was used. 
Throughout four centuries of contro- 
versy this tradition has been preserved. 
May it live on! 
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I have shown above that Father 
Spencer’s translation contains both | 
good and bad qualities. The good quali- | 
ties are far greater than the bad, so_ 
much so that one may recommend the 
work almost without qualification, at 
least for the average reader. We should 
not however fall into the error that it i 
perfect. Even gold has impurities. 

j- Jan 


THE MYSTERY OF FAITH. By 
Maurice de la Taille. Vol. I. New York. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 

Ralph Adams Cram, I believe, says 
somewhere that the highest synthesis of 
artistic beauty is a solemn high mass 
under the arches of a Gothic Cathedral. 
Carlyle has been quoted as saying tha 
the mass is the last vestige of true re 
ligion left in the world. Both remarks are 
close to truth and mutually complement 
one another. For all the art forms which 
are blended within our churches to pro- 
duce the solemnity and beauty of our 
worship would be empty shows did they 
not draw sincerity and life from the 
reality, tremendous and terrible, around _ 
which they centre. For the Eucharist, - 
the Mystery of Faith, informs the liturgy 
and is its very life. 

Liturgical interest and revival, there- _ 
fore, cannot be healthy unless they are — 
rooted in a rich theological soil. We are _ 
glad, then, to be able to welcome in 
English form the first volume (to be 
followed by two others) of Maurice de 
la Taille’s magisterial work on the — 
Eucharist, his Mysterium Fidei. The pub- — 
lication, in 1919, of the Mystertum Fidei 
was recognized as an event of capital — 
importance. The broad scope and ae | 
found learning of the work put it clearly _ 
in the first rank of modern theological f 
productions. It was hailed immediately _ 
as a classic by reviewers throughout the 
world. hh 

However, though de la Taille himself 
maintained he was but returning to 
higher and more ancient tradition, many 
found in his theories a startling original- 
ity of view. A controversy thereupon — 
opened which has not yet been defi- 
nitely settled. 

The present volume, “Book I: The 
Sacrifice of Our Lord,” contains one of } 
the most mooted points in de la Taille’s — 
theory. He maintains, against a large } 
number of contemporary theologians, a — 
strict numerical unity of the Cross and _ 
the Last Supper. In every sacrifice he — 
finds two essential elements, a forma 
one, the ob/ation, a ritual act significative 
of immediate offering to God, and an } 
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tmmolation, an act effectively, as far as 
man is concerned, making over to God, 

‘separating from man and his use, the 
object sacrificed. In the sacrifice of 
Christ, the death on the Cross was the 
Bective offering of Christ’s life to the 
Re Father, but, in itself, this death carried 
no visible or “ritual religious signifi- 
ance; it might have been, as far as its 
“OWN appearance went, a mere bloody 
execution. This is the immolation which 
“must be determined to sacrificial sig- 
nificance from another source. That 
source de la Taille finds at the Last 
Supper, where, under the appearances 
f bread and wine, Christ offered his 
Body and Blood precisely to the death of 
‘Calvary as to an atoning sacrifice: 

‘which shall be shed for many unto the 
‘emission of sins.” 

Beyond doubt, this conception puts a 
_Mmagnificent unity into the last hours of 
Christ’s life on earth, binding the Sup- 
per, the garden, and the Cross into a 
‘single sacrificial drama. In the upper 
room, Christ, our High Priest, robed 
_ Himself for sacrifice and, making solemn 
_oblation of Himself, the True Victim, 
_ went forth to the altar of the Cross with 
the priestly prayer of Saint John’s gospel 
echoing through that last terrible night 
and day. And this high religious value, 
this sacrifice, at once most real and 
most liturgical, God sealed and accepted 
_ (so de la Taille teaches) in the Resurrec- 


. 


tion and Ascension unto glory, where, at 
- God’s right hand, Christ remains forever 
the heavenly, the glorious Victim, our 
Victim. 
But against this view (1) of the formal 
and numerical unity of the Supper and 
the Cross and (2) of the physical con- 
tinuity of Christ’s victimhood in glory 
many objections were raised. ‘The con- 
troversy cannot be opened here; yet it is 
the conviction of very many, well- 
founded it seems to us, that de la Taille’s 
position remains, these twenty some 
years later, unshaken and certainly un- 
“refuted. If it should continue so and 
should become commonly accepted, we 
think great good would come both to 
theological science and to the common 
faith of the people. For this thesis admits 
of clear and natural exposition both in 
the classroom and in the pulpit. And we 
q can hardly overstress, for the faithful, 
_ the meaning of the mass. 
One who reads de la Taille himself 
cannot fail to feel the moving power of 
his exposition and the satisfying logic of 
the system itself. But even if the reader 
finds himself finally doubtful or uncon- 
_vinced, he will have a rich reward for 
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his study in the vast theological learning 
marshaled before him with incompa- 
rable skill. No one can come away with- 
out having warmed his heart and en- 
livened his faith. 

For de la Taille brought to his work 
not only a genius for metaphysical 
thinking but — what is frequently want- 
ing in men so gifted — a strong sense of 
realism together with a love, almost 
instinctive, and a knowledge, certainly 
profound, of Catholic tradition in its 
broadest and noblest sense. It is always 
good to place the mind under the 
magisterial influence of such a man. 
The translation itself is very well done; 
crisp, clear English, a style straight- 
forward and smooth distinguish this 
work of Father Joseph Carroll. The 
typography is good, though we doubt 
the wisdom of retaining the double- 
column page. Such an arrangement 
makes reading more difficult and, at 
times, impedes a neat handling of the 
footnotes. Our heartiest praise, though, 
for retaining every footnote and refer- 
ence. The value of several important 
works has, in recent years, been reduced 
by the omission of notes and appendices 
in the English editions. 

When our language shall be able to 
boast many such volumes, we shall know 
that the Catholic intellect in America 
has come of age. To the publishers, con- 
gratulations; and to all alert Catholics, 
our earnest recommendation. _R. J. H. 


PURBECK SHOP. A Stoneworker’s Story 
of Stone. By Eric Benfield. Cambridge. At the 
University Press. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.75. 

When nostalgia for things past is 
allied to an appreciation of basic values, 
the result can be stimulating. Such is 
the case with Eric Benfield’s book 
describing the life of stoneworkers in a 
corner of the British Isles. It is not a 
book for those who like to skim over a 
story and then pass on to the next, but it 
will surely appeal to those honest souls 
who wish to know the whys and where- 
fores of things and who entertain a 
healthy respect for the matter-of-fact 
life of good workmen. 

It is perhaps in this matter-of-fact 
attitude of the author that much of the 
charm of the story lies. It is an antidote 
to the many sentimental tales of the 
“arts and crafts’ which cloud a sober 
understanding of the facts. We all know 
of books written by men who have only 
a bowing acquaintance with their sub- 
jects and of still more books that are 
produced by men who are, at best, only 


glorified commentators. Eric Benfield is 
a man, now a sculptor, who was born in 
an ancient family of stoneworkers and 
who actually followed traditional quar- 
rying and stone-cutting. ‘This, no doubt, 
accounts for the feeling of authenticity 
which pervades his story of the work, 
trials and tribulations and joys of stone- 
workers in and near Purbeck. 

The average reader may find it diffi- 

cult to follow the author’s technical 
explanations of the stoneworker’s art, 
but he will retain a feeling of honesty of 
workmanship which contrasts strangely 
with the slapdash attitude all too preva- 
lent in many trades to-day. And surely 
the following quotation will strike a 
responsive cord in many of us who have 
striven to overcome the blight of sense- 
less competition: 
The selling of stone below the current price list 
has always been a thing to be guarded against. 
Originally the Company could fine a man five 
pounds for doing so and collect the fine by tak- 
ing his stone. But a private company no longer 
has the right to distrain on a man’s goods if he 
will not pay, so there is no way of punishing a 
backslider within the trade except by getting 
the merchants to boycott him. But the man who 
cheats by selling under price is just what the 
merchant is in search of, and it is hardly likely 
that he is going to punish the offender. There- 
fore undercutting is more general than would 
be expected amongst men who have so much to 
hold them together. 

Human nature can and does account 
for many curious quirks in our mental 
makeup, and perhaps the only way to 
counter such practices is to appeal to the 
business sense of the worker and the 
employer rather than to their moral 
sense. A man’s pocketbook is often his 
lodestar, when he can succeed in snuffing 
the small still voice of his conscience. 

Purbeck Shop is a good book and can be 
profitably read by sculptors, architects, 
and even by pastors who may then 
realize the value, monetary and artistic, 
of work done with honest materials and 
down-to-the-ground competence. 

M. E. L. 


LITURGICAL TERMS FOR MUSIC 
STUDENTS. A Dictionary Compiled by 
Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B. Boston. 
McLaughlin & Reilly. $.50. 

It would not be too much to say that, 
in this epoch of great liturgical revival, 
this little book of forty pages is quite in- 
dispensable to the church organist and 
choirmaster. It would be impossible i in 
so brief a review to quote from it. It 
must be seen and used to be fully ap- 
preciated. It is a most valuable addition 
indeed to the church library of modern 
needs. 


Classified Directory 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
3001 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Corporation, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


‘GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
pried 2 West 45 Street, New York, 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 Labrosse St., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Branches in Most Principal Cities. 
Metal Weather Strips, Calking, Rock 
Wool Insulation, Metal Frame Screens, 
Insulate (storm) Windows for Steel Sash. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
4th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 


New York. Publishers Catholic Music Hour 
and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


RCA Mfg. Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Makers of Victor Records. (For sets 
of Solesmes Records communicate direct 
with Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Alice Laughlin, Gloucester, Mass. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N: Y; 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, © 


Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TREE CARE 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Large tree moving; complete shade care. 
Available east of Kansas. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Venetian Blinds of wood 
in stains or colors. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Tronite”’, “Resto-Crete’’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 
Street and High Drive, Route 1. Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


After All, Advertisers Are Human: Why Not Patronize Them? 
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Photo Ezra Stoller 
MADONNA AND CHRIST CHILD, OF CURLY BIRCH AND “BRONZE. GEORGE 
KRATINA, SCULPTOR, LOANED TO THE PARZINGER EXHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS 
ART BY THE SAINT PETER CLAVER CHAPEL, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 


